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SUMMER  FLOWERS. 


HE  children  gather  flowers, 
Fresh,  and  sweet,  and  gay: — 
Childhood’s  hap-py  hours, 

How  they  fleet  away!  • 

A round-limbed,  rosy  baby 
Cries:  “Sister,  smell  how 
sweet!” 

And  stretches  high  as  may  be 
On  her  little  feet. 

Another  child,  still  smaller, 

Into  a basket  spies; 

And  wishes  herself  taller, 

As  she  to  lift  it  tries. 

Puss,  high  up  on  the  ladder. 

Watches  bird,,  with  greedy  eyes; 
And  feels  a little  sadder. 

When  away  the  birdie  flies. 


GRAN’  MA. 


Gran’  Ma  can  see  pretty  well,  but  not 
so  well  as  she  once  could,  or  she  would 
not  hold  up  her  needle  to  thread  it  in  the 
way  she  does.  Gran’  Ma  is  seventy  years 
old  to-day.  Only  think  ! why,  she  was  a 
little  girl  six  years  old  when  the  last  war 
with  ^England  was  going  on.  I don’t 
like  war,  but  I do  like  the  stories,  and 
then  Gran’  Ma’s  mamma  told  her  ever  so 
many  stories  about  the  old  French  war, 
and  about  Indians,  and  Granny  sometimes 
tells  us  some  of  them.  Many  of  the  stories 
are  about  very  cruel  people,  and  they  make 
me  shiver,  but  I get  Gran’  Ma  to  tell 
them  as  often  as  I can.  Gran’  Ma  loves 
little  boys  and  girls  I know,  for  sometimes 
we  are  rude  and  naughty,  but  she  does 
look  so  kind,  and  then  she  is  just  the  for- 
givingcst  Gran’  Ma  that  ever  was,  and 
I s’pose  your  Gran’  Ma ’s  just  the  same. 


GRAN’  MA 


THE  MOTHER  WHALE. 


An  old  whaler  once  told  me  that  his  ship 
was  on  the  voyage  homeward,  when  they  ^ 
met  a school  of  sperm  whales  with  a num- 
ber of  young  ones.  They  determined  to 
kill  one  of  the  young  whales.  They  did  so, 
and  then  sailed  for  home.  When  they 
reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  sailors 

S'- 

thought  they  were  followed  by  some  large 
fish,  though  no  one  thought  of  the  whales. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  New  London 
this  fish  was  there,  too,  and  before  it  was 
aware  of  what  had  happened  the  tide  had 
fallen,  and  the  fish  was  imprisoned  by  a 
sand-bar.  As  soon  as  the  men  saw  it  they 
knew  it  was  a sperm  whale,  and  at  once 
made  ready  to  kill  it ; but  the  tide  rose  and 
the  whale  escaped.  They  always  thought 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  young  whale 
they  had  killed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  more 
than  six  thousand  miles  away. 


Oh!  Johnny!  Oh!  fie!  fie!  oh!  tut! 
tut ! oh  ! pots  and  kettles  ! what  have  you 
done  with  your  hands  ? 

“ Look  so  funny.” 

And  so  you  must  rub  your  hands  all 
over  them  to  see  what  made  them  so. 


PUSSY  AND  THE  BEES. 


A California  farmer  boughi  a hive  of 
bees  and  took  them  home,  where  he  put 
them  on  the  lawn  and  left  them.  He  had 
a cat,  a bright,  knowing  and  pretty  one, 
but  she  had  never  seen  bees  before,  and 
she  began  to  try  and  find  out  whether  bees 
were  good  for  anything,  according  to  a 
cat’s  ideas.  First  she  played  with  them 
as  a cat  will,  with  muffled  claws,  and  the 
bees  didn’t  much  mind  this,  but  after  a 
day  or  two  she  began  crushing  them.  As 
soon  as  the  other  bees  smelled  the  honey 
of  those  that  were  crushed,  they  began  to 
search  for  the  cause,  and  soon  found  the 
cat.  Poor  pussy  soon  began  to  have  ad- 
ventures enough.  She  seemed  to  become 
crazy  with  surprise  and  pain,  for  while  she 
was  pawing  a bee  from  her  nose,  another 
was  stinging  her  in  the  tail.  She  got  away 
at  last,  and  never  went  near  the  hive  again. 


THE  LINNET. 


Alice  had  a linnet  which  used  to  whistle 
“ Home,  sweet  home,”  The  little  bird’s 
eyes  had  been  blind-folded  and  its  teacher 
whistled  the  tune  for  it.  Every  time  it 
learned  a little  of  it,  it  would  get  a piece 
of  sugar,  until  it  learned  all. 


These  three  friends  are  Silvertail,  the 
cat,  Bouncer,  the  dog,  and  He- Haw,  the 
donkey.  They  seem  to  be  talking  to  each 
other ; at  least  they  are  looking  at  each 
other  in  such  a wise  way  that  they  must 
mean  something  by  it.  Do  you  think  dif- 
ferent animals  can  tell  each  other  any- 
thing? The  same  kind  of  animals  can, 
we  know,  for  if  a mother  chicken  calls 
when  there  is  a hawk  around,  the  little 
ones  scamper  under  her  v/ings  in  a hurry, 
but  if  she  has  ducklings  they  do  the  same. 


Hans  and  Max  were  two  young  Ger- 
man lads,  who  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
smoking  was  a very  nice  thing,  and  would 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  their  lessons. 
So  they  tried  it  one  day,  but  it  only  ended 
in  their  being  so.  sick  that  they  said  they 
never  would  try  to  improve  their  minds 
that  way  again,  and  they  never  have,  but 
both  have  become  great  scholars  since. 


THE  DEAD  BIRD. 


Little  Freddy’s  big  brother  caught 
a robin,  and  Fred  begged  for  it.  Fred 
said  he  would  take  good  care  of  the  bird  , 
he  would  feed  it  every  day,  and  would  give 
it  fresh  water  morning  and  evening,  and 
keep  the  cage  very  clean.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  let  the  poor  bird  go  and 
live  in  the  woods  and  fields,  but  the  big 
brother  wanted  to  please  Freddy  very 
much,  and  so  he  let  him  have  it.  Now 
Freddy  was  like  some  other  little  boys, 
and  after  a day  or  two  began  to  forget  the 
little  bird.  Sometimes  he  forgot  to  feed 
it  at  the  right  time,  and  then  he  forgot  to 
clean  the  cage,  and  one  day  after  he  had 
taken  the  cage  down  he  left  it  standing  on 
the  floor.  He  became  busy  playing  horse 
with  his  father’s  umbrella,  and  while  he 
was  not  looking  the  cruel  old  cat  put  her 
paw  into  the  cage  and  killed  the  poor  bird. 


THE  DEAD  BIRD 


UP  LITTLE  MAN. 


Come,  wake  little  man, 

’Tis  time  to  arise. 

Give  a shake  to  your  limbs. 
And  a rub  to  your  eyes. 

Now  into  the  basin. 

Plunge  arms,  head  and  face, 
Then  let  soap  and  towel 
Over  them  race. 

’Till  fresh,  cool  and  clean, 
Though  a little  bit  red. 
Every  trace  is  washed  out 
Of  the  languor  of  bed. 

Then  out  to  the  fields, 

P'or  a look  and  a run. 

Then  back  to  your  breakfast. 
Oh  ! isn’t  this  fun. 


Here  we  are  far  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  village 
houses,  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  village 
church,  higher  than  the  bell,  and  higher 
than  the  tipty-top  of  the  steeple.  Hur- 
rah ! We  were  never  so  high  before.  No 
indeed  ! And  the  wind  blows  so  hard  ! 


BABY  LIONS. 


Do  you  live  in  New  York?  If  you  do 
you  should  go  and  see  the  baby  lions  at 
the  Central  Park.  They  are  such  funny 
little  fellows,  they  look  just  like  little  pup- 
pies, though  they  behave  more  like  little 
kittens.  They  seem  very  good  natured, 
and  it  is  quite  hard  to  think  that  they  will 
change  the  puppy-like  look  of  their  faces 
for  that  cross  and  severe  look  there  is  in 
the  old  lions.  There  are  three  of  them, 
and  at  first  the  mother  would  carry  them 
about  in  her  mouth  just  like  a cat,  but  now 
she  does  not  bother  with  them  ; when  they 
are  in  her  way  she  just  gives  them  a little 
tap  with  the  back  of  her  paw,  in  quite  a 
human  way.  The  little  ones  are  very 
well,  and  are  among  the  few  that  have 
been  born  so  far  away  from  their  natural 
home. 


These  are  three  cats  that  have  not  long 
since  been  little  kittens.  Indeed,  they  are 
just  old  enough  to  be  called  cats  and  that 
is  all.  They  are  playing  as  cats  will, 
crouching  and  springing  as  if  they  were 
catching  mice.  This  is  much  the  way 
with  all  young  animals  ; they  play  in  their 
young  days  at  what  becomes  their  work 
when  they  are  older. 


THE  FISHERMAN’S  SON. 


Robert  is  a fisherman’s  son,  and  goes 
with  his  father  in  the  fishing  season  to 
help  work  the  boat  and  catch  the  fish. 
Just  now  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  he  is 
telling  Katy,  who  has  come  from  the  city, 
some  of  his  sea  stories.  The  one  that 
Katy  likes  to  hear  most  is  that  one  about 
the  ships  all  being  frozen  in  some  miles 
from  land  one  very  bitter  cold  night  last 
winter.  The  water  was  not  frozen  over  in 
one  mass  of  heavy  ice,  or  the  men  could 
have  gone  ashore,  but  just  by  the  shore 
and  around  the  boats,  for  between  the  two 
was  a current  that  kept  the  water  from 
freezing.  They  could  see  the  lights  in 
their  homes  from  the  boats,  but  could  not 
get  ashore.  At  last  some  one  rigged  a 
sled  on  shore  and  carried  a boat  on  it  to 
the  water,  and  then  rowed  to  the  edge  of 
the  other  ice,  and  pushed  through  the  thin 


ice  till  they  got  to  where  it  would  bear. 
The  men  from  the  boats  went  there  and 
got  enough  food  and  coal  to  keep  them 
alive  until  the  ice  broke  up. 


OLD-FASHIONED  DRESS. 


The  dress  of  this  man  makes  him  seem 
quite  old,  but  he  was  in  fact  quite  a young 
man,  only  he  lived  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  they  wore  clothes  like 
that  in  the  picture.  He  was  not  only  a 
young  man,  but  he  was  fond  of  sport,  and 
the  gun  that  he  carries  has  a lock  with  a 
flint  in  it  to  set  the  powder  off;  such  a 
gun  and  such  a gun-lock  as  you  would 
hardly  see  except  as  a curiosity  now-a- 
days.  But  this  old-looking  young  gentle- 
man is  not  only  fond  of  sport,  for  he  is 
also  fond  of  knowledge,  and  he  is  just  in 
the  act  of  catching  an  insect  which  is  new 
to  him.  He  wants  it  for  his  collection, 
and  his  hunting  dog  looks  at  him  with  a 
kind  of  wonder,  as  if  he  were  saying, 
“ what  can  my  master  want  with  a bug  ? ” 
But  there  are  things  which  even  a very 
wise  dog  cannot  understand. 


OLD-FASHIONED  DRESS, 


WORK  AND  PLAY. 

Come  little  boy,  is  the  task  quite  done, 
The  spelling,  the  reading  and  writing? 
Very  well ; if  they  are  I am  ready  for  fun, 
For  tag,  or  “ I spy,”  for  tops  or  for  kiting ! 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  ROBBER. 


Once  upon  a time  two  men  brought  a 
box  to  a farmer’s  door,  not  far  from  a large 
city.  The  two  men  saw  the  farmer  stand- 
ing by  his  door,  and  asked  whether  they 
might  put  the  box  in  his  yard,  as  they 
were  tired,  and  they  would  come  for  it  by 
and  by,  but  they  did  not  say  when.  “Oh  ! 
yes,”  said  the  farmer  kindly  ; “ here  Tow- 
ser,  watch  this  box.”  Towserwas  the  big 
farm  dog,  and  he  laid  down  by  the  box, 
and  the  men  went  away.  In  an  hour  or 
two  afterward  the  farmer  saw  that  the  dog 
was  very  angry  at  something,  scratching  at 
the  box  and  growling  all  the  time.  The 
farmer  and  his  men  listened  and  thought 
they  heard  breathing  in  the  box.  They 
opened  the  box  and  found  in  it  a man, 
who  confessed  that  he  and  the  other  men 
had  laid  a plan  to  rob  the  farmer  that  night, 
had  the  faithful  dog  not  prevented  it. 


This  picture  represents  an  old  French 
soldier  and  his  wife.  He  is  telling  his 
grand-daughter  about  the  battles  in  which 
he  fought  under  the  great  Napoleon. 


A GERMAN  FARM-YARD. 


When  you  go  abroad  you  will  see  how 
much  the  people  of  one  country  differ  from 
those  of  another  ; and  this  may  be  so  with 
people  equally  wise  and  equally  kind.  In 
our  country  we  like  to  have  our  cattle  away 
from  the  house,  but  in  Germany  they  like 
to  have  the  house  and  the  stables  all  in  a 
kind  oT  clump,  so  that  it  takes  but  little 
time  to  run  from  one  to  the  other.  No 
doubt  the  scarcity  of  fuel  is  one  cause  of 
this,  as  the  two  help  to  shelter  each  other 
from  the  chill  blasts  of  winter.  Then  they 
will  employ  the  donkey  for  some  light 
work,  such  as  going  to  market ; here  we 
would  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  use  so 
small  an  animal.  If  ever  you  go  to  a for- 
eign country  you  will  see  many  things  that 
look  very  odd  to  you,  but  do  not  think  you 
are  wiser  than  the  people  there,  because 
they  do  things  in  a different  manner  from 


that  which  you  have  been  used  to  see  in 
your  own  country.  In  China  and  some 
eastern  countries  the  customs  of  the  people 
would  seem  very  curious  to  us. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Genie,  whose  full  name  was  Eugene, 
did  like  to  go  to  the  country  very  much. 
There  were  so  many  kinds  of  fun  differ- 
ent from  city  fun.  One  thing  used  to 
amuse  him  very  much.  On  the  farm 
where  he  went  with  his  parents  for  the 
summer,  they  had  a dog  called  Jack.  Jack 
would  sometimes  find  a hedgehog,  and 
the  hedgehog  would  make  all  its  quills 
stick  out,  so  that  the  dog  would  be  puz- 
zled how  to  attack  it ; but  after  a while  he 
would  begin  the  battle  with  the  hedgehog, 
which  he  always  killed.  But  some  of  the 
quills  of  the  hedgehog  would  always  stick 
in  the  dog’s  mouth,  and  he  would  go  about 
for  days  as  if  he  had  a bad  tooth,  until 
Stephen,  the  hired  man,  would  notice  him 
and  pull  the  quills  out.  It  served  the  dog 
more  than  half  right  for  killing  so  inno- 
cent an  animal,  but  he  did  not  know  better. 


Kitty  is  very  fond  of  making  bouquets, 
and  though  near  her  home  she  can  only 
find  “butter  and  eggs,”  field  daisies  and 
buttercups,  clover  heads  and  thistle  blos- 
soms, she  makes  quite  a nice  nosegay ; 
but  when  she  gets  to  the  country,  where 
there  are  ferns  for  the  green,  and  golden 
rod  and  cardinal  flowers,  and  cattail  and 
blue  flag,  oh  ! then  she  is  happy  indeed, 
and  her  bouquets  are  a sight  to  see,  they 
are  so  beautiful. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  blackbirds, 
but  there  is  one  kind  that  likes  to  build 
its  nest  near  a quiet  house.  I once  lived 
on  a farm,  where  the  house  had  been  built 
in  William  Penn’s  time.  It  was  built  by 
a friend  of  Penn  named  Norris.  There 
were  a number  of  tall  pines  and  poplars 
growing  there,  and  in  summer  the  top 
branches  were  filled  with  nests.  About 
the  middle  of  June  there  would  be  so 
many  young  and  old  blackbirds  chattering 
in  the  trees,  that  you  could  hardly  hear 
yourself  speak  at  times.  They  had  not 
been  troubled  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  But  a short  time  ago  the  house 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  grounds  were 
torn  up  to  make  room  for  new  streets,  and 
the  next  spring  when  the  poor  birds  came 
to  build  their  nests,  they  seemed  to  be  so 
sorry  to  find  their  old  home  torn  down. 


! 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 


THE  GRATEFUL  HEART. 

Oh  ! Father,  whatsoe’er  the  feast, 

Thy  bounty  doth  impart. 

Still  give  to  us,  thy  children  here, 

A grateful  heart. 

If  poor  and  frugal  the  repast. 

Spread  on  our  humble  board. 

Accept  our  thanks  that  still  enough 
Of  that  we  can  afford. 


Jennie  had  a charade  party  on  her  birth- 
day. She  came  on  the  stage  and  “ served  ” 
something,  and  when  all  said  “guessed,” 
she  disappeared.  When  she  presented 
herself  again  she  appeared  to  be  brushing 
something  out  of  a sugar  bowl,  and  that 
was  guessed,  and  then  she  appeared  just 
as  she  had  at  first.  Then  they  all  said 
“Serve-Ant,”  or  servant,  and  Jennie 
laughed,  and  said  they  were  too  cute,  for 
they  all  guessed  right. 


THE  FOUR  BEARS. 


Little  Albert  was  a farmer’s  son,  living 
in  the  Cattskills.  One  day  he  went  out 
to  get  some  berries  on  a hill  called  Big 
Indian.  This  is  a funny  name,  but  it  was 
given  to  the  place  many  years  ago,  when 
an  Indian  of  large  size  was  killed  there. 
Little  Albert  thought  he  would  go  and 
put  away  his  dinner  kettle  on  a very  large 
stump  that  he  saw.  It  was  a little  taller 
than  the  other  stumps,  and  he  had  some 
trouble  in  reaching  the  top,  and  when  he 
did  he  found  it  was  hollow.  As  he  was 
getting  down  a big  black  paw  came  up 
over  the  edge.  Albert  ran  home  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  told  his  father  all  about 
it.  His  father  took  down  his  rifle,  and 
went  back  with  him,  and  they  found  it  was 
a mother  bear  and  three  little  ones.  The 
old  one  his  father  shot,  but  the  young  ones 
they  brought  home  with  them  alive. 


Little  Polly  Hopkins,  as  her  father 
likes  to  call  her,  often  plays  at  house- 
keeping, and  she  sweeps  and  dusts,  and 
sometimes  even  puts  a stitch  in  a towel. 
But  she  has  three  helpers,  and  I do  not 
think  that  she  and  her  three  friends  make 
the  housework  much  less.  Here  you  can 
see  them  at  work,  and  can  judge  for  your- 
self how  much  they  are  doing. 


THE  WINDMILL. 


Did  you  ever  see  a windmill.  If  you 
live  in  a country  where  there  are  hills  and 
valleys  and  running  streams,  it  is  not 
likely  that  you  did  ; but  if  you  have  ever 
been  in  a very  level  country  like  Holland, 
or  some  parts  of  England  or  of  our  own 
country,  you  may  have  seen  many  of  them. 
Where  water  is  plenty,  windmills  would 
not  be  in  favor,  but  where  water  is  scarce, 
people  are  very  glad  to  have  their  grain 
ground  when  the  wind  blows.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  see  the  great  arms  of  the 
windmill  moving  rather  lazily  around,  as 
it  does  at  most  times,  and  when  there  is 
something  of  a fog  it  looks  like  a giant 
tossing  his  arms  about  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do.  But  the  mill  does  its 
work  very  well,  only  sometimes  when  the 
people  want  to  have  their  wheat  ground 
into  flour  and  the  wind  does  not  blow  they 


have  to  wait,  which  gives  them  much  in- 
convenience. Small  windmills  are  often 
used  for  pumping  water,  and  thus  save 
farmers  and  others  much  labor. 


ABOUT  A LIZARD. 


Do  you  know  what  a lizard  is?  He  is 
a lively  little  reptile,  the  same  shape  as  a 
crocodile,  but  only  about  as  long  as  your 
finger,  though  there  are  others  longer. 
There  is  one  kind  called  the  Chameleon, 
which  is  found  in  many  of  our  Southern 
States,  and  people  sometimes  call  it  the 
Florida  lizard,  because  they  have  found  it 
there.  This  little  fellow  is  called  the 
Chameleon  lizard  because  he  seemingly 
changes  his  color.  If  he  is  put  on  a sheet 
of  white  paper  he  will  in  about  a half 
minute  look  white,  and  if  laid  on  a piece 
of  red  cloth  or  paper  he  will  change  to 
red,  and  so  on.  It  is  curious,  and  as  the 
little  animal  is  easily  tamed  and  fed  on 
flies,  people  often  capture  them,  and  thus 
obtain  a great  deal  of  amusement  as  well 
as  useful  information.  The  lizard  attains 
its  largest  size  in  tropical  countries. 


Little  Annie  had  only  gone  out  into 
the  hay-field,  which  was  not  very  far  from 
the  house,  but  somehow  she  got  a little 
astray  looking  for  flowers,  and  soon  found 
herself  behind  a hill  where  she  couldn’t 
see  the  house.  She  was  a little  frightened 
at  first,  but  she  looked  around  and  listened, 
and  she  heard  her  mother  calling  her,  so 
she  knew  which  way  to  go.  She  was  very 
glad  when  she  saw  her  mother  again. 


THE  GREAT  BRIDGE. 


Johnny  came  to  New  York  once  with 
his  father,  and  his  father  took  him  to  see 
a great  many  things  that  were  new  to  the 
lad.  Once  they  went  to  Brooklyn  on  a 
ferry-boat,  and  Johnny  saw  a lot  of  wires 
up  in  the  air,  and  what  seemed  like  a path- 
way between  these  wires.  And  then  there 
was  a wheel  that  seemed  to  go  by  itself. 
He  was  very  curious  about  it  all,  so  his 
father  promised  to  take  him  over  the  path- 
way that  seemed  so  high.  One  morning 
they  started  and  walked  up  the  plank  path- 
way. It  was  a hard  walk,  but  Johnny  got 
up  at  last,  and  began  to  cross  the  river. 
H e was  a little  scared,  for  then  he  was 
forty  or  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  masts  of 
the  tallest  ships.  But  he  got  used  to  it  at 
last,  and  when  he  got  a look  over  the  huge 
city,  he  thought  the  sight  was  very  well 
worth  the  trouble  he  had  taken. 


There  is  a gorilla  in  Berlin  that  will  sit 
at  the  table,  drink  a glass  of  sweetened 
water,  wipe  his  lips  with  a napkin,  and  be- 
have more  quietly  and  gently  than  some 
children.  This  is  curious  when  we  think 
how  wild  he  is  in  his  natural  state,  and 
the  great  strength  which  he  possesses. 


THE  FISH  MARKET. 


After  Johnny  had  been  on  the  bridge, 
his  father  took  him  to  the  fish  market  at 
Fulton  street,  where  they  saw  a great 
many  boxes  floating  in  the  river,  with  holes 
cut  in  them  to  let  in  the  water.  These 
were  all  filled  with  fish,  for  it  is  customary 
to  bring  many  fish  alive  to  New  York. 
There  were  codfish  from  the  coasts  of 
Maine  and  New  Foundland,  and  turtles 
from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  He 
also  saw  some  very  large  Halibut,  and 
being  from  the  mountain  country,  Johnny 
was  much  surprised.  Then  there  were 
salmon  nearly  as  large  as  Johnny  himself, 
certainly  they  weighed  as  much,  and  they 
were  frozen  hard  in  chopped  ice,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  them.  The  large 
sea  bass,  that  would  make  a good  meal  for 
twenty  men,  also  interested  and  surprised 
Johnny  very  much. 


When  Kitty  and  Rosy  first  went  to  the 
country  and  saw  the  flowers  everywhere, 
they  were  wild  with  delight  at  the  sight, 
but  sobered  down  in  a moment  and  asked, 
“ Mamma,  may  we  pick  some  of  these  ?” 
for  you  see  they  had  been  used  to  going  to 
the  Central  Park,  where  people  are  not 
allowed  to  pick  flowers  just  as  they  please. 
And  here  they  are  enjoying  themselves. 


TEASING  THE  CATS. 


Giovanni,  the  little  Italian  lad,  was  fond 
of  amusing  himself  by  watching  the  ani- 
mals which  he  owned,  and  seeing  what 
they  would  do.  Sometimes  he  would  take 
out  one  of  his  nice  plump  bird  favorites, 
and  hold  it  in  his  hands,  smooth  its  feath- 
ers, and  talk  to  it  lovingly  while  his  cats 
were  standing  by.  Now,  a cat  knows  no 
use  for  a bird  except  to  eat  it,  and  the 
queer  look  on  the  faces  of  his  cats  when  he 
tempted  them  with  this  morsel  of  bird,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  have  it,  was  a 
very  curious  mixture  of  anger  and  disap- 
pointment, and  it  used  to  make  Giovanni 
laugh.  Perhaps  it  was  the  least  bit  unfair 
to  put  the  cats  to  such  a test,  but  nobody 
will  be  very  likely  to  feel  badly  about  a 
creature  which  wanted  to  do  a very  cruel 
thing,  though  it  was  only  to  satisfy  a natu- 
ral appetite. 


GIOVANNI. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


Tins  little  girl  is  going  on  an  errand  for 
her  mother,  and  her  good  mother  is  telling 
her  how  to  go  so  as  not  to  get  into  trouble. 
She  is  going  through  the  fields  and  over 
a log  bridge  across  the  creek,  and  her 
mother  is  telling  her  not  to  wait  to  pluck 
flowers  nor  to  linger  by  the  way,  for  little 
people  do  not  know  how  time  flies,  and  it 
might  get  to  be  too  dark  for  the  little  girl 
to  find  her  way  across  the  bridge  again 
when  coming  home.  The  best  plan  for 
all  of  us  little  boys  and  girls,  and  grown 
up  people  also,  is  to  finish  our  work  first, 
and  then  play.  If  we  do  so  we  can  play 
without  feeling'as  though  we  had  wasted 
our  time.  Some  little  children  do  not  like 
to  take  any  advice  from  those  much  older 
than  themselves,  and  sometimes  not  even 
from  their  parents  and  teachers.  This  is 
not  right,  for  your  parents  and  teachers 


Avill  never  give  you  any  advice  that  is  at 
all  likely  to  lead  you  astray,  and  by  not 
paying  attention  to  them  you  will  sooner 
or  later  regret  it.  A very  old-fashioned 
writer  once  said,  “He  that  would  rule  in 
his  age,  must  e’en  learn  to  obey  in  his 
youth.” 


INSTINCT  OF  THE  HORSE. 


Once  when  a boy,  I was  sent  on  an  er- 
rand a distance  from  home,  and  I went  on 
horse-back.  The  sun  had  set  while  I was 
coming  home,  and  I tried  to  make  a 
“ short-cut  ” home  by  going  through  a 
long  piece  of  woods.  It  began  to  rain 
too,  and  soon  it  was  so  dark  that  I could 
not  see.  Very  soon  I felt  that  the  horse 
would  not  go  where  I supposed  the  path 
to  be,  so  I was  obliged  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  arrived  home  safely. 
Having  to  go  that  way  the  next  day,  I 
looked  at  the  road  we  had  come,  and  I 
found  that  if  the  horse  had  obeyed  me  we 
would  both  have  been  killed  by  falling 
down  a precipice.  The  horse  is  often 
spoken  of  as  “ the  best  friend  of  man,” 
and  he  is  the  most  useful  of  animals,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  affectionate  and 
intelligent. 


Geese  are  thought  to  be  among  the  sil- 
liest of  animals,  and  I suppose  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  every  new  sight  makes 
them  cackle  and  hiss.  The  donkey  stands 
stock  still  wondering  at  the  hubbub.  He 
looks  wiser  than  the  geese  at  any  rate.  So 
much  for  keeping  silent  when  there  is 
nothing  to  say. 


THE  PIGEONS. 


Johnny’s  father  has  a great  many  kinds 
of  pigeons,  and  Johnny  is  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  large  dove-cot  and 
feed  them  and  otherwise  amuse  himself. 
There  are  a great  many  kinds  of  pigeons. 
There  are  the  tumblers,  which  turn  over 
in  the  air,  just  as  boys  sometimes  do  in 
the  water  when  they  are  bathing,  and  per- 
haps for  the  same  reason,  just  for  fun  and 
enjoyment.  Then  there  are  the  croppers 
or  puffers,  that  can  make  themselves  swell 
out  and  look  very  important.  Then  there 
are  the  fantails,  that  strut  about  as  if  all 
the  world  took  great  pleasure  in  looking  at 
them.  And,  last  of  all,  the  pigeon  that 
can  really  do  something  and  not  be  vain 
about  it,  the  carrier  pigeon,  which  can  fly 
forty  miles  an  hour  and  carry  a letter. 
Before  the  telegraph  and  railways  were  in- 
vented, these  pigeons  were  very  useful. 


and  large  numbers  were  employed  to  carry 
important  messages  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  These  pigeons  are 
now  only  kept  as  curiosities. 


THE  PRETTY  BERRIES. 


When  Mary  went  to  the  country  last 
summer  she  was  surprised  to  be  told  that 
some  pretty  berries  she  had  in  her  hand 
were  poisonous.  She  was  told  that  they 
were  night-shade,  a plant  the  poison  of 
which  is  quite  strong.  Then  she  found 
some  flowers,  and  when  she  asked  whether 
they  were  poison  flowers  or  not,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  monk’s-hood  or  aconite, 
and  that  they  were  poison.  For  a little 
while  she  was  almost  afraid  to  pluck  any 
flower  at  all,  but  after  a while  she  learned 
to  know  the  names  of  the  different  kinds 
of  plants,  and  whether  they  were  poison- 
ous or  not,  and  then  she  was  careful  not 
to  bring  them  where  smaller  children 
might  get  them  and  put  them  into  their 
mouths.  Mary  brought  quite  a number 
of  different  plants  back  with  her  from  the 
country,  and  as  she  took  great  care  of 


them  they  thrived  very  well,  and  some 
had  very  pretty  flowers  on  them.  In  the 
city  nearly  all  the  flowers  are  grown  in 
hot-houses  and  are  very  dear.  Some  very 
kind  ladies,  however,  collect  flowers  from 
their  friends,  and  give  them  to  the  poor 
children  in  the  hospitals,  and  oh ! how 
their  eyes  sparkle  and  the  color  comes  into 
their  cheeks  when  they  are  given  to  them. 


TRAINING  A BIRD. 


Little  Robbie  heard  his  father  tell  how 
any  creature  could  be  taught  to  do  tricks, 
if  its  master  was  patient  and  kind.  So 
Robbie  thought  he  would  train  the  canary, 
and  sure  enough,  by  treating  it  to  bits  of 
sugar,  hempseeds,  a single  seed  at  a time, 
and  showing  the  bird  very  gently  what  he 
wanted,  he  soon  taught  it  to  lie  down 
and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  to  hang  by  its 
claws  from  his  fingers,  to  come  and  sit  on 
his  head,  and  a great  many  other  amusing 
things.  Among  the  other  things  that  he 
taught  it  to  do  was  a trick  of  pretending 
to  be  dead  when  Robbie  fired  off  a little 
pistol  that  his  father  gave  him  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  This  pistol  only  fired 
little  paper  caps,  but  it  was  loud  enough. 
It  took  a great  deal  of  patience  and  pains 
to  teach  the  little  bird  this  trick,  but  Rob- 
bie was  patient  and  succeeded. 


TRAINING  A BIRD. 

There  was  once  a wise  man  who  said 
that  whenever  he  was  inclined  to  give  an 
angry  answer,  he  first  stopped  to  count 
fifty.  Then  he  was  able  to  give  a pleas- 
ant reply,  and  he  nearly  always  made  the 
other  man  good  tempered  too.  Children, 
when  you  feel  provoked,  try  counting  be- 
fore you  speak  an  angry  word. 


A DONKEY  and  a cock  began  an  argu- 
ment as  to  who  had  the  most  musical 
voice.  There  was  no  one  near  by  to  de- 
cide, and  so  these  silly  beasts  kept  up 
their  noise  for  a long  time.  At  last  the 
donkey,  by  sheer  force  of  lungs,  silenced 
the  cock.  The  ass  took  this  for  a proof 
that  he  was  right,  though  it  proved  only 
that  he  was  the  larger  brute. 

Moral. — There  are  many  people  who 
think  loudness  of  voice  proves  them  right. 


This  is  the  carriage,  and  we  are  riding, 
and  the  doll  is  a lady  looking  at  us  from 
the  road-side,  and  the  little  tea-pot  is  a 
boy  looking  for  a chance  to  “cut  behind,” 
and  the  books  are  houses  with  people 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  oh  ! what 
a nice  time  we  are  having ; it’s  almost  like 
a real  carriage.  But  we  are  getting  so 
hungry,  and  we  will  run  to  mamma  and  get 
a nice  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 


THE  MOTHER  APE. 


There  was  a family  of  large  apes  in  a 
cage ; the  father,  the  mother  and  a baby 
ape.  The  little  one  was  as  fond  of  mis- 
chief as  the  young  of  those  animals  all  are. 
So  once  when  the  father  ape  was  not  look- 
ing the  young  one  pulled  his  tail  two  or 
three  times.  The  old  one  pretended  he 
did  not  see,  but  all  at  once,  as  the  young 
one  was  going  to  do  it  again,  the  old  one 
caught  him,  cuffed  his  ears  and  then  seized 
him  by  the  tail  and  swung  him  over  his 
shoulder.  The  young  one  screamed,  and 
the  mother  came  and  took  him  from  the 
father,  and  chattered  at  him  as  if  scolding 
him,  and  then  began  to  comfort  the  little 
one.  It  looked  so  much  like  folks  that 
everybody  laughed,  while  the  old  father 
monkey  sat  in  one  corner  looking  very 
dignified.  The  little  monkey  was  not  very 
badly  hurt,  but  was  badly  scared. 


THE  MOTHER  APE. 


Did  you  ever  see  roast  turkey  dance  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  the  pudding  prance  ? 
Well,  no  ! And  I s’pose  you  never  want  to 
See  one  or  t’other  in  sleep  to  haunt  you. 
Then  a word  in  your  ear — if  at  the  feast, 
Your  enjoyment  is  moderate,  they’ll  not 
trouble  the  least. 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


Kitty,  James  and  John  went  with  their 
papa  into  the  mountains  one  very  hot  day 
in  July,  and  their  papa  took  them  to  a 
sort  of  cleft  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a hill, 
and  there  they  found  ice  all  ready  for  the 
lemonade  they  were  going  to  make.  Only 
think  of  ice  in  July  out  in  the  open  air. 
Their  papa  then  told  them  that  there  was 
always  ice  in  that  place,  because  it  was  on 
the  north  side  where  the  sun  could  not 
reach  it,  and  it  was  kept  so  cool  by  the 
rocks  around  it  that  it-  was  a kind  of  natu- 
ral ice-house.  On  some  high  mountains 
the  ice  and  snow  never  melts,  although 
in  the  valleys  the  farmers  grow  grapes  and 
all  kinds  of  nice  fruits.  But  sometimes 
the  sun  softens  the  snow  and  ice  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  it  slides  down  in  large 
masses,  covering  up  villages,  and  killing 
many  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 


A COCK,  young  and  impudent,  one  day 
taunted  a patient  mule  tied  up  in  his  stall. 
“Why  don’t  you  come  out  here  and  enjoy 
yourself,  old  muley,”  said  he.  “I’d  like 
to  see  them  tie  me  up  and  keep  me  in  an 
old  dungeon  like  this,  and  you  such  a 
great  big  strong  creature,  too.” 

That  evening  the  cock  was  boiling  in 
the  farmer’s  pot  for  his  supper. 

M ORAL.^ — It  is  not  wise  to  look  down 
upon  any  condition.  We  know  not  what 
may  happen  to  us. 


“FOOL’S  GOLD. 


While  little  Charley  was  in  the  country 
with  his  papa,  he  one  day  found  a stone 
with  some  bright,  shiny  and  square  shaped 
things,  which  looked  like  pieces  of  brass, 
stuck  into  it.  Charley  thought  he  had 
found  something  indeed,  and  he  carried  it 
in  great  triumph  to  his  father  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  gold.  His  father  said 
that  it  was  not,  and  then  told  him  that  it 
was  a thing  called  “ pyrites,”  and  that  it 
meant  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron,  and 
was  worth  very  little.  In  some  places, 
where  large  quantities  are  easily  obtained, 
acid  is  made  from  it.  So  many  people 
have  been  misled  by  discovering  it,  and 
then  mistaking  it  for  a more  precious  metal, 
that  it  is  often  called  “fool’s  gold.”  Char- 
ley’s father  afterwards  showed  him  a piece 
of  real  gold  quartz,  and  explained  to  him 
the  difference  between  them. 


A DONKEY  pleased  with  the  moonlight 
that  was  reflected  from  the  church  window, 
thought  he  would  sit  up  and  sing  in  praise 
of  the  beautiful  moonshine.  He  did  so, 
but  he  threw  the  neighborhood  into  an 
uproar.  They  could  not  endure  his  bray- 
ing, and  they  obliged  him  to  stop.  The 
moral  of  this  is,  that  though  one  may  have 
very  fine  sentiments,  he  may  still  be  a 
great  donkey ; and  even  if  one  has  very 
fine  feelings,  it  is  not  always  expedient  to 
express  them. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  HORSE. 


A Cossack  soldier  was  riding  through 
a town,  when  his  horse  fell  down  and 
seemed  quite  dead.  The  soldier  took  off 
the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  shed  some  tears 
over  the  poor  worn-out  creature.  He  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  lose  his  horse  now, 
when  his  companions  needed  his  help. 
The  people  around  pitied  him,  and  gath- 
ered enough  money  for  him  to  buy  another 
horse.  He  started  off  thanking  them, 
but  when  he  got  about  a hundred  yards 
away,  he  gave  a whistle,  and  the  horse 
jumped  up  and  ran  to  him.  The  Cossack 
clapped  on  the  saddle  and  bridle  in  a 
moment,  and  springing  on  his  back  was 
off  It  was  all  a trick  of  the  soldier  to 
obtain  some  money.  The  Cossacks  are 
splendid  horsemen,  and  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment employs  great  numbers  of  them  in 
their  cavalry. 


Little  Samuel  was  not  what  we  call  a 
generous  boy,  so  his  sisters  and  her  play- 
mates used  to  tease  him  whenever  he  got 
anything  good,  by  asking  for  some.  One 
day  he  had  some  pudding,  and  they  teased 
him  for  some,  but  he  would  not  give  them 
any,  so  when  his  spoon  dropped,  they  would 
not  return  it  until  he  shared  with  them. 


DIRT  PIES. 


There  was  a miner  in  California  who 
was  very  poor.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  any- 
thing he  tried  would  prosper.  But  he 
would  keep  on  looking  for  a mine,  instead 
of  trying  something  else.  One  day,  when 
matters  were  very  bad  with  him,  his  little 
boy,  only  four  years  old,  who  kept  run- 
ning out  of  the  cabia  to  play,  would  go  to 
where  there  was  some  nice  dirt,  according 
to  his  notions,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
dirt  pies  of  it.  His  father  found  him  at 
this  when  he  was  coming  home  for  his 
supper,  and  something  that  he  saw  in  the 
dirt  made  him  examine  it  very  closely. 
He  filled  his  dinner-kettle  with  the  earth, 
and  when  he  arrived  home  he  washed  it 
out  very  carefully.  He  found  it  to  be  very 
rich  in  gold  dust.  He  worked  the  mine 
his  baby  had  found,  and  became  very  rich, 
and  he  called  the  mine  “ Baby’s  Luck.” 


Green  fields,  clean  air,  no  dust,  sweet 
smelling  hay,  and  wild  flowers — oh  ! isn’t 
this  just  lovely?  A rich  man,  who  had  a 
nice  place  in  the  country,  used  to  invite  a 
certain  number  of  poor  children  from  the 
city  to  his  place  every  Saturday.  How 
they  did  enjoy  it ! and  it  was  the  greatest 
happiness  that  rich  and  childless  man  had 
to  hear  their  merry  laughter. 


LOST  TONY. 


Little  Tony  was  playing  in  front  of 
the  door,  and  his  mother  was  busy.  He 
soon  saw  a great  big  caterpillar — a huge 
hairy  fellow — sometimes  called  a woolly 
bear.  The  caterpillar  was  hurrying  away, 
looking  ^'^r  a place  to  build  his  cocoon, 
where  he  would  rest  until  he  would  be  a 
butterfly ; then  he  would  bite  his  way  out, 
and  fly  away.  Tony  did  not  know  all 
this,  but  he  did  like  to  see  him  get  along 
6o  very  fast,  and  he  followed  him.  Then 
he  saw  a big  butterfly  that  had  great  red 
spots  on  his  wings,  and  he  ran  after  it,  but 
couldn’t  catch  it.  Then  he  saw  a bird 
that  hopped  along  as  if  saying,  “Catch 
me  if  you  can.”  It  was  only  a mother 
bird  leading  him  away  from  her  nest  by  a 
kind  of  bird  trick.  So  he  got  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  house.  Then  he 
saw  some  beautiful  red  flowers,  and  he  got 


a few.  Then  he  saw  a land  tortoise,  just 
a little  one,  that  looked  so  funny,  and  he 
touched  it  with  a stick,  and  it  shut  itself 
up  in  its  shell  as  if  to  say,  “Now,  what 
will  you  do  ?”  Then  he  felt  tired,  and  he 
couldn’t  see  the  house  any  more,  and  he 
cried  a little  and  then  fell  asleep.  By  this 
time  his  mother  had  missed  him,  and  was 
very  much  frightened.  After  she  had 


searched  all  over  the  house  without  being 
able  to  find  her  boy,  she  called  his  elder 
brother  John,  and  told  him  about  Tony, 
and  he  took  the  dog  Gyp  along,  and  they 
started  off  to  find  him.  John  only  said, 
‘‘Gyp — Tony,”  and  Gyp  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  he  meant.  He  smelled  the 
ground,  and  soon  gave  a little  bark,  and 
bounded  away.  In  a very  few  minutes 
he  gave  a loud  bark,  and  then  stood  still, 
and  when  the  brother  came  to  where  he 
was,  there  was  Tony  just  awake,  and  the 
flowers  by  his  side,  and  the  dog  jumping 
up  and  down  for  joy.  Then  the  brother 
took  Tony  on  his  back,  and  they  had  a 
race  home.  Tony  was  very  glad  indeed 
when  they  got  there,  for  he  was  hungry 
after  his  long  ramble.  When  his  mamma 
told  him  how  frightened  she  was  when 
she  could  not  find  him,  Tony  promised 
that  he  would  not  go  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  again  unless  some  one  was  with  him. 


This  is  a little  German  girl  who  takes 
care  of  the  chickens  on  her  father’s  little 
farm  in  Germany.  She  has  a pet  hen, 
and  she  does  not  forget  her  doll.  Child- 
ren in  Germany  are  taught  to  be  useful 
when  they  are  quite  young. 


IN  A BOAT. 


“ Sit  down,  Kitty ! ” 

This  is  what  Kitty’s  papa  said  to  her 
when  he  took  us  all  for  a row  on  the  North 
River,  where  the  river  is  so  very  wide  that 
the  old  Holland  settlers  called  it  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee.  Zee  means  any  wide  sheet  of 
water. 

“Sit  down!  You  must  never  jump 
about  when  in  a boat.” 

Kitty  sat  down,  but  she  was  restless, 
and  wanted  to  put  her  hands  in  the  water, 
and  do  all  kinds  of  things,  and  all  at  once 
over  she  went.  But  papa  was  careful  not 
to  go  far  from  shore,  and  he  was  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  in  a moment  and  caught 
hold  of  her,  and  her  mamma  pulled  her 
into  the  boat.  We  immediately  took  her 
home  and  put  dry  clothes  on  her,  but  the 
accident  had  spoiled  all  our  pleasure  for 
that  day. 


“ Run  mousey,”  and  the  mousey  does 
run.  He  has  just  caught  sight  of  the  cat’s 
whiskers,  and  he  knew  at  once  what  was 
behind  those  whiskers  and  ran  back  to  a 
safe  hole  in  the  wall. 

Pussy  will  have  to  do  without  her  mouse 
breakfast  to-day,  or  else  look  out  for  some 
little  mouse  who  is  not  so  wide  awake  as 
this  one  is.  Pussy  is  not  cruel,  for  it  is 
her  nature  to  eat  mice. 


THE  CHIMPANZEE. 


The  apes  with  this  hard  name  are  quite 
good-natured  and  teachable.  The  young 
ones  look  older  than  their  mothers  ; indeed 
all  have  a strange  likeness  to  very  old 
people.  They  are  not  a very  brave  race, 
though  they  are  very  strong.  I once  saw 
one  in  a rage,  and  a strong  man  could  not 
hold  her,  although  the  ape  was  not  half 
his  height  nor  a third  his  weight.  But 
their  rage  does  not  last  long.  The  one  I 
saw  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at.  Once, 
when  she  had  just  come  from  off  the  ship, 
she  saw  the  gas  burning.  This  was  such 
a curious  sight  to  her,  that  she  put  her 
hand  up  to  it,  and  of  course  burnt  herself. 
The  mixture  of  pain  and  surprise  which 
showed  itself  on  her  face,  was  too  much, 
and  I had  to  laugh.  She  turned  very 
gravely  toward  me,  and  gave  me  a look 
that*  really  seemed  quite  human  in  its  re- 


proach.  It' was  a lesson  in  politeness  from 
an  ape.  They  are  very  affectionate  in  the 
treatment  of  their  young,  and  you  can  see 
how  very  carefully  this  old  one  is  guard- 
ing hers.  The  little  one  looks  quite  un- 
concerned as  it  chews  on  a bit  of  straw, 
but  it  certainly  would  prefer  to  be  in  some 
mischief. 


THE  POOR  DONKEY. 


A FRIEND  of  Eddy’s  father  sent  him  a 
donkey  from  England.  The  donkey  was 
not  much  larger  than  a very  large  New- 
foundland dog,  but  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  be  a good  playfellow  for  Eddy  and 
his  two  brothers,  so  he  was  brought  to  the 
farm.  Now  Eddy  and  his  brothers  had 
for  playfellows  three  sons  of  a neighbor, 
and  these  six  boys  all  used  to  try  to  make 
that  donkey  go.  Sometimes  he  would 
start  off  so  fast,  that  he  would  upset  every 
mother’s  son  of  them ; then  at  other  times 
he  would  not  stir  an  inch,  and  all  the 
drubbing  those  six  boys  could  give  him 
would  not  make  him  go.  Sometimes  they 
would  all  try  to  get  upon  him,  then  he 
would  quietly  drop  on  his  fore  knees,  tip 
’em  all  off  upon  the  ground,  and  trot  off 
to  the  stable.  One  day  Eddy’s  father 
happened  to  see  them  beating  the  poor 


donkey,  and  he  told  them  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  in  thus  abusing  a poor  dumb 
animal ; that  they  should  throw  away  their 
sticks,  and  by  treating  him  kindly  that  he 
would  do  as  they  wished.  This  the  boys 
did,  and  instead  of  beating  the  poor  don- 
key, they  gave  him  carrots  and  sweet 
apples,  and  only  one  would  get  on  his 
back  at  a time,  and  they  had  no  further 
trouble  with  him. 


HUMMING  BIRD’S  NEST. 


Did  you  ever  see  a humming  bird’s  nest  ? 
It  is  just  about  the  size  of  half  a bantam’s 
egg,  is  softly  finished  inside,  and  has  two 
eggs  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and 
much  the  same  color.  The  young  are  the 
smallest  living  things  you  ever  saw,  if  you 
except  worms  and  all  such  like  things. 
I once  lived  where  there  were  a large 
number  of  plants  which  the  humming 
bird  very  much  likes  for  the  honey  that 
lies  in  its  flower-cups.  Every  day  about 
two  o’clock  there  would  be  so  many  hum- 
ming birds  buzzing  about  in  the  flowers, 
that  the  noise  sounded  like  the  hum  of  a 
mill  when  it  was  going.  There  were  also 
a great  many  nests  in  this  place,  but  the 
birds  would  conceal  them  so  carefully  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  find  them.  They 
would  make  their  nests  look  on  the  out- 
side like  a knot  in  the  wood. 


A MILL  pond  is  a boy’s  delight.  Did 
you  ever  live  near  one  ? Did  you  ever 
gather  calamus,  the  root  of  a plant  with  a 
flat  leaf,  like  a flag  ? The  root  is  bitter, 
and  is  sold  in  cities.  Then  there  are  the 
water  lilies.  What  beautiful  flowers  they 
are.  And  what  fun  it  was  to  catch  perch 
and  other  small  fish,  and  to  watch  the 
swallows  as  they  flit  over  the  water. 


THE  NAVY  YARD. 


Eddy  was  from  the  country,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  the  Navy  Yard  and  other 
places  he  had  heard  of.  So  I took  him 
and  his  cousin  Ned.  The  first  thing  that 
surprised  Eddy  was  the  size  of  the  cannon 
balls  that  they  had  there.  Why,  there 
were  some  that  were  half  as  high  as  Eddy 
himself!  When  nobody  was  looking  he 
took  off  the  cover  of  one  of  the  large  can- 
nons, and  pushed  himself  inside  until  only 
his  head  stuck  out,  and  he  might  have  lain 
there  with  comfort.  We  went  on  one  of 
the  ships  of  war,  and  Eddy  saw  some 
sawdust  in  a barrel.  He  asked  what  it 
was  for,  and  one  of  the  sailors  said  that  it 
was  used  to  strew  about  on  the  deck  when 
the  ship  was  in  a fight,  for  the  purpose  of 
soaking  up  the  blood.  This  did  not  sound 
so  nice,  and  Eddy  does  not  now  think  so 
highly  of  the  glories  of  war. 


There  are  parts  of  France  where  the 
smugglers  cross  the  mountains  with  their 
goods  during  the  day,  and  then  hide  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  until  it  is 
dark,  before  they  enter  the  town.  While 
waiting  the  poor  donkey  picks  up  the  only 
food  he  has  had  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
while  the  smuggler  rests. 


RED  RIDING  HOOD. 


“Oh!  papa,  papa,”  said  little  Harry, 
after  his  father  had  finished  reading  the 
story  of  Red  Riding  Hood  to  him,  “ How 
could  a wolf  speak?” 

“Well,”  said  his  papa,  “you  know  all 
such  stories  are  only  make-believe,  play-it’s- 
so  kind  of  stories.  They  haven’t  been  all 
made  at  once,  but  have  grown  up  out  of 
men’s  fancy,  and  each  one  has  added  a 
little  to  it  until  the  story  is  as  you  have 
just  heard  it.” 

“Is  Red  Riding  Hood  an  old,  old 
story  ? ” 

“Yes,  quite  old ; older  than  I can  just 
now  tell  you,  and  some  people  have  some- 
times thought  it  was  a fable  or  allegory — 
there’s  a big  word  for  you — and  that  it  was 
meant  to  teach  us  that  our  faults  seem  to 
us  to  be  friends  for  a while,  but  at  last 
destroy  us.  That’s  true  enough  about 


our  faults,  for  there  are  many  young  people 
who  are  apt  to  look  only  for  pleasure,  and 
never  think  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
and  sometimes  they  are  very  sorry  after- 
wards, but  I think  that  the  story  was  made 
first  to  amuse  little  boys  and  girls,  and  all 
the  wise  part  found  out  since. 


BY  THE  SEASHORE. 


, “ Oh  ! oh  ! see  here  what  I found,”  said 
Sophie  Prattle,  as  she  and  her  mother  and 
her  father  and  several  cousins  were  on  the 
beach  by  the  sea. 

“What  is  it,  Sophie?”  said  one  cousin. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“What  does  it  look  like?” 

“Looks  like?  looks  like?  Well,  it 
looks  like  a pin-cushion,  with  green  pins 
all  sticking  out  of  it ! ” 

So  they  all  went  to  see  Sophie’s  “curi- 
osity,” as  she  afterward  called  it.  It  was 
only  a small  sea  urchin  ; a shell  fish  with 
spines  growing  out  of  the  skin  that  covers 
the  shell.  Sophie  took  it  carefully  home, 
but  in  a few  days  it  began  to  smell  so  bad 
that  it  was  put  out  of  doors.  After  awhile 
it  was  brought  in,  but  the  spines  had  drop- 
ped off,  and  the  shell  looked  only  like  a 
round  flattened  pin-cushion. 


Carry  was  a pretty  good  little  girl,  but 
she  did  so  want  to  see  everything,  and  one 
day  being  a few  moments  alone,  though 
she  had  a ball  and  many  other  playthings 
to  amuse  herself  with,  she  must  try  to  see 
what  there  was  on  the  table.  So  soon  here 
was  a crash  ! and  then  came  cries  from 
baby,  tears  from  Carry,  and  a scolding  from 
mamma  for  being  so  meddlesome. 


THE  PIC-NIC 


We  did  not  have  to  go  far  to  have  our 
pic-nic,  for  ours  was  a small  village  in  the 
country,  and  pretty  grounds  were  quite 
near.  We  went  to  the  brook-side,  and  the 
girls  gathered  ferns,  while  the  boys  waded 
in  the  water  and  caught  “apple-smellers.” 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  apple- 
smellers  are.  They  are  queer  black  bugs, 
that  dart  about  on  the  top  of  the  water 
ever  so  swiftly,  and  they  smell  like  apples  ; 
that  is  why  boys  catch  them,  and  hold 
them  in  their  hands  a little  while.  Then 
some  of  the  boys  made  a grape  vine  swing 
for  the  girls.  Then  one  of  the  girls  found 
a May  apple,  and  brought  it  to  her  mother. 
It  had  a very  pleasant  smell,  but  did  not 
taste  nice.  Her  mother  told  her  that  out 
of  the  root  of  this  plant  the  medicine  was 
made  that  cured  her  cousin  of  the  fever. 
Then  we  all  began  to  get  the  lunch  ready, 


and  we  built  a fire  and  hung  up  a kettle, 
just  like  the  gipsies  do,  and  we  made  cof- 
fee ; we  also  fried  some  pieces  of  bacon  on 
hot  stones,  and  roasted  potatoes  and  ears 
of  corn  in  the  ashes.  We  had  real  fun, 
and  came  home,  oh  ! so  tired,  and  some  of 
the  boys  were  so  wet,  but  we  didn’t  care 
much  for  that. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  SITTER. 


Stand  up  straight — how  do  you  think — 
And  keep  your  shoulders  square — 

That  I can  paint,  unless  your  nose, 

Is  pointing  for  my  chair. 

And  put  a pleased  expression  on, 

That’s  what  you’re  asked  to  do. 

Whene’er  you  get  your  photo  done, 

E’en  though  you  feel  quite  blue. 

And  fix  your  hat,  it’s  all  awry. 

From  wagging  keep  that  tail. 

And  then  you’ll  have,  and  true  to  life, 

A portrait  without  fail. 

And  now  let’s  see — we’ve  palette,  specs. 
The  mahl  stick  and  the  brush  ; 

Yes,  all  are  here,  now,  we’ll  begin. 

Hark ! what’s  that  ? Come,  Ponto,  rush  ! 


The  master  comes  ; let’s  out  of  this, 
Both  you  and  I,  you  sinner! 

If  here  I’m  found,  I’ll  get  a dose. 
And  you — you’ll  have  no  dinner. 


MR.  ROOSTER! 


“Good  morning,  Mr.  Rooster;  you’re 
the  chap  that  crows  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  you  wake  my  papa,  and  he  wakes 
me.  Now,  what  ought  I to  do  to  you  ?” 

‘ ‘ T uckity — tuck — tuck.  ” 

“ Come,  come,  no  rooster  latin  for  me ; 
what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I mean,”  said  something  that  seemed 
as  if  it  were  where  the  rooster  stood, 
“that  I enjoy  my  life  all  day;  that  I never 
feel  ‘blue,’  and  I get  all  this  because  I 
am  up  early,  and  I crow  because  I feel  so 
happy.” 

Georgey  stood  in  great  surprise.  He 
knew  that  Mr.  Rooster  could  not  speak, 
and  yet  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from 
him.  He  began  scratching  his  head  and 
looking  around,  when  his  uncle  came  from 
around  the  corner  laughing. 

“That  was  you,  uncle,”  said  Georgey, 


for  his  uncle  was  a little  of  a ventriloquist, 
as  it  is  called. 

His  uncle  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  given  the  thoughts  of  the 
rooster  quite  correctly. 


EDDIE  AND  CLARA. 


Clara  was  the  baby,  and  Eddie  was 
but  little  more,  and  sometimes  he  was  put 
to  watch  the  baby  while  his  mother  was 
busy.  Eddie  was  just  old  enough  to  be 
roguish,  and  he  would  drink  the  baby’s 
milk  if  he  got  hungry,  and  there  the  poor 
baby  would  be  looking  at  him  and  never 
able  to  say  a word.  Then  Eddie  would 
sometimes  sit  down  and  lean  against  the 
carriage  and  go  to  sleep,  while  the  baby 
would  be  crying  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
for  she  would  be  hungry  for  the  very 
milk  that  Eddie  had  taken.  Then  their 
mother  would  come  and  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  when  she  had  found  out  what 
it  was,  she  could  only  laugh,  for  Eddie 
was  so  very  little  that  he  did  not  know 
what  duty  was.  But  he  was  a brave  baby, 
for  once  he  drove  a strange  cat  out  of  the 
room  where  the  children  were.  The  cat 


didn’t  mean  any  harm,  but  Eddie  thought 
it  meant  to  hurt  baby,  and  he  whipped  it 
away  with  one  of  his  little  shoes.  Eddie’s 
mamma  taught  him  his  A B C’s,  but  it 
took  quite  a long  time  and  a great  deal  of 
patience  before  he  could  say  them  all  cor- 
rectly ; but  how  proud  he  was  when  one 
evening  he  repeated  them  to  his  father, 
without  ever  making  a mistake. 


PONGO  AND  THE  PUPS. 


PoNGO  was  a monkey,  and  Fanny  was  a 
spaniel.  Fanny  had  a family  of  pups,  and 
they  were  the  funniest  little  things  that 
you  ever  saw,  tumbling  about  the  floor  in 
the  most  comical  way.  The  dogs  were 
allowed  to  come  into  the  studio,  for  Fanny 
was  a nice  clean  animal  and  knew  how  to 
behave  herself,  but  Pongo  was  kept  out- 
side, tied  to  a chain,  because  he  was  full 
of  mischief.  One  day,  however,  when  his 
master  was  away,  he  got  loose,  and  before 
any  one  knew,  anything  about  it,  he  was  in 
the  studio,  and  wanted  to  play  with  the 
puppies,  and  when  Fanny  barked  at  him 
he  seized  one,  and  hugged  it  monkey  fash- 
ion. This  made  Fanny  very  angry,  and 
Pongo  had  to  get  away,  so  he  jumped  on 
the  table  with  it,  never  minding  what  he 
knocked  down  or  smashed.  But  he  heard 
his  master’s  step  in  the  hall,  and  dropping 


the  puppy,  he  bounded  out  of  the  door  in 
a jiffy.  When  his  master  found  out  the 
mischief  he  had  been  at,  he  took  good 
care  that  it  should  never  occur  again. 


TO  SCHOOL. 


Away  over  the  fields  with  books  and 
slate  to  the  distant  school.  It  does  seem 
rather  dull  to  go  day  after  day,  and  do 
reading  and  writing  and  figuring,  while 
the  bees  hum  in  the  pleasant  air  outside, 
and  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the  humming 
bird  sports  among  the  trumpet  flowers, 
and  the  trout  jump  at  the  floating  grass- 
hopper in  the  brook,  but  it  would  be  still 
more  dull  to  play  always,  and  to  know 
nothing  of  books.  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a dull  boy,”  is  the  old  saying, 
but  all  play  and  no  work  is  just  as  bad. 
But  when  school  is  out  what  a splendid 
time  they  all  have.  Some  of  the  boys  go 
fishing  in  the  brook  for  trout,  and  some  of 
them  play  base  ball  and  marbles,  while 
the  girls  hunt  for  berries  or  pick  flowers 
to  bring  home  to  their  little  sisters  who  are 
not  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 


TO  BCTIOOL, 


MAY  AND  HER  BLIND  FRIEND. 


“Now,  May,  my  child,”  said  her  aunt, 
“ take  the  cake  and  wine  to  your  sick  friend 
first,  then  you  can  play  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

May’s  sick  friend  was  a poor  blind  boy. 
Fred  was  his  name.  One  day,  he  fell 
down  stairs  and  broke  his  leg,  and  then 
he  had  to  stay  in  bed.  May  had  a kind 
heart,  and  it  made  her  very  sad  to  see  him 
blind. 

As  May  was  on  her  way  home  from 
school  one  day,  before  Fred  broke  his  leg, 
she  saw  him  with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  and 
four  or  five  bad  boys  making  fun  of  him, 
pulling  his  hair,  and  slapping  his  face. 

May  ran  to  him,  and  said  to  the  boys: 

“ Oh,  you  bad,  bad  boys,  how  dare  you 
do  so ! don’t  you  know  that  our  Lord  can 
see  you,  if  poor  Fred  can’t?” 

May  took  Fred  by  the  arm  and  brought 
him  to  his  home. 


FRANK  LEE  AND  HIS  PET. 


“Good  morning,  my  little  friend!”  said 
Frank  Lee  to  his  pet  mouse,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Mousey,  I am  sure,  if 
he  could  talk,  would  say:  “Good  morning, 
Frank,  how  do  you  feel  to-day?” 

Poor  Frank  has  been  sick  for  a long 
time  with  a fever,  and  no  one  could  enter 
his  room  but  papa,  mamma,  and  the  doc- 
tor. But  there  was  one  little  friend  that 
came  to  see  him  every  day,  and  no  one 
knew  it  but  Frank.  It  was  a little  white 
mouse,  with  a smooth  and  silky  coat,  and 
so  tame,  too.  Frank  named  him  “Spot,” 
as  he  had  a little  black  spot  on  his  nose. 

Frank  did  not  for-get  his  little  friend, 
but  laid  aside  every  day,  some  bread,  cake, 
and  sugar  for  him.  Spot  seemed  to  know 
the  best  time  to  come  into  Franks  room, 
for  pussy  and  every  person  would  be 
away  when  he  made  his  daily  visits. 


There  was  a knot  hole  in  the  floor,  near 
Frank’s  bed  post,  which  Frank  called 
“Spot’s  door.”  When  Spot  came  out  of 
his  house,  he  jumped  on  a chair,  then  on 
Frank’s  bed,  and  if  Frank  held  out  his 
hand.  Spot  would  rest  on  it,  while  Frank 
would  feed  it. 

One  warm  sunny  day,  Frank  was  quite 
ill,  and  he  began  to  cry,  for  he  thought  he 
never  would  be  well  enough  to  go  to 
school  again,  nor  run  in  the  green  fields. 

It  was  not  right  for  Frank  to  cry  when 
he  was  sick,  for  that  made  him  worse 

Spot  came  in  while  Frank  was  crying, 
and  looked  at  Frank,  as  much  as  to  say: 

“I  would  not  cry  if  I were  you,  for 
everybody  is  kind  to  you  when  you  are 
sick,  while  I have  nobody  to  do  anything 
for  me  but  you.” 

Frank  seemed  to  know  what  Spot  would 
say,  for  he  stopped  crying,  and  smiled  at 
Spot  while  he  fed  him. 
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